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Art. I. — Memoires sur la Vie privee de Marie Antoinette, 
Reine de France et de Navarre; suivis de Souvenirs et 
Anecdotes historiques sur les Regnes de Louis XIV, de 
Louis XV, et de Louis XVI; par Madame Campan, 
Lectrice des Mesdames et premiere Femme de Chambre de 
la Reine. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1822. 

This work was intended, in part, as a defence of the cha- 
racter of the late unfortunate queen of France against the 
calumnies that were circulated respecting her at the opening of 
the French revolution. Madame Campan apprehended, that 
the libellous pamphlets of that time had made a lasting im- 
pression upon public opinion in and out of France. On this 
head we are inclined to think that her fears were greatly 
exaggerated. Whatever may have been the weaknesses or 
the faults of the royal family in their days of prosperity 
the atrocities perpetrated upon them by the revolutionary 
cannibals, and the heroic virtues, which they displayed in 
their hour of trial, very justly and naturally excited a strong 
feeling in their favor. If there is now any error in the 
general estimate of their characters, it is not probably on the 
adverse side. This is more particularly true of the queen, 
who exhibited throughout higher qualities than the king ; 
and, as an elegant and accomplished female, excited a 
deeper sentiment of interest and pity. 
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Since the return of the family, she has been all but can- 
nonized in France. In England a single passage from the 
eloquent pen of Burke had conferred upon her, long before, 
a sort of rhetorical apotheosis. We shall have occasion to 
remark hereafter how singularly her situation, at the time 
when she was seen by this great orator, contrasted with the 
description which he has given of it. Under these circum- 
stances a formal defence of the queen is not only unnecessa- 
ry, but might be expected to operate rather injuriously than 
otherwise, since any detailed account of her life, however 
partially colored, has the effect of bringing down to the 
touchstone of real fact the poetical image, which remains 
upon the mind after the contemplation of her unparelleled 
misfortunes, and of the magnanimity with which she support- 
ed them. Nevertheless, Madame Campan has executed 
her task with so much good taste and skill, that the effect 
of her work will probably be very favorable to the queen's 
reputation. She judiciously avoids entering into a direct 
refutation of any of the calumnies upon her illustrious patro- 
ness, which are now all forgotten ; and contents herself with 
giving a simple narrative of the queen's life, from the time 
of her arrival at Paris, up to the terrible tenth of August, 
when the author was compelled to leave her. The situation 
of Madame Campan, as the confidential attendant of Marie 
Antoinette, gave her the best opportunity of collecting mate- 
rials for a work of this kind ; and although she has exercised 
a proper discretion in drawing up her story, it contains much 
interesting matter, and many important historical facts before 
wholly unknown. 

Madame Campan was the daughter of Mr Genet, for a 
long time principal under secretary in the department of 
foreign affairs ; and sister to the well known citizen Genet, 
formerly minister plenipotentiary from the French Republic 
in this country. We shall extract hereafter a passage, in 
which she gives an account of her brother's political life, 
previously to his appointment to that post. The father was 
a person of great merit and talent, and attended carefully 
to the education of his children. Henrietta, the daughter, 
seems to have been in her childhood a very lively girl, and 
to have possessed a great facility at acquiring knowledge. 
At the a«e of fourteen she was already familiar with Italian 
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and English, and excelled particularly in the art of recitation 
and reading. These qualities, the effect of which was 
heightened by an uncommon share of grace and beauty, at- 
tracted the attention of the court circle, and at the age of 
fifteen Mademoiselle Genet was appointed reader to the king's 
sisters. She held this place at the time of the arrival of the 
dauphiness, upon whom she made so agreeable an impres- 
sion, that she was soon after appointed her principal femme 
fie chambre. About this time she married Mr Campan, 
who was the son of the queen's private secretary. Thus all 
her connexions and occupations eminently qualified her for 
the task she had undertaken. 

After the tenth of August her connexion with the royal 
family made her an object of suspicion. She was arrested 
and held in confinement until the fall of Robespierre. Re- 
stored to liberty by this event, but deprived of all her former 
means of subsistence, she recollected the inclination which 
it seems she had felt in early life, for the employment of 
teaching young ladies, and opened a boarding school at St 
Germain. This institution met with great success. Among 
her pupils was Hortense de Beauharnais, afterwards queen 
of Holland. The Bonaparte family were so well satisfied 
with the conduct of Madame Campan, and her general repu- 
tation stood so high, that when the emperor, after the battle 
of Austerlitz, erected the school at Ecouen for the education 
of the orphan daughters of the members of the legion of 
honor, she was appointed the superintendant. She ac- 
quitted herself in this new station, as in all her former ones, 
with great distinction ; but her promotion proved in the end 
to be an injury, rather than an advantage. Upon the return 
of the royal family, the government with an almost incon- 
ceivable degree of impolicy, to say nothing of the injus- 
tice and cruelty of the measure, suppressed the school at 
Ecouen ; and Madame Campan lost her place. It does not 
appear, however, that she was now straitened in her circum-* 
stances, and she retired to a pleasant country residence to 
pass the close of her life. Here she was soon assailed by 
new misfortunes. 

She became the object of absurd and infamous calumnies 
relating to the management of her school ; and her peace- 
was still more fatally wounded by the death of her only son. 
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of several of her nearest connexions, and finally by the sad 
catastrophe of Marshal Ney, whose wife was her neice. Her 
health sunk under this succession of disasters, and she died 
in March 1822. She had bestowed great care upon the 
work now before us, which she intended not only as a defence 
of the queen, but as a vindication of her own character 
against the suspicions, which had been entertained, or affected, 
of her fidelity to her royal mistress. The Memoirs were 
published immediately after the author's death, and passed 
very rapidly through several editions. They are admitted to 
be by far the most interesting book upon the life of the 
queen, that has yet appeared ; and it has also been univer- 
sally acknowledged, that the writer's justification of her own 
character is complete and unanswerable. Madame Campan 
left several other works in manuscript. One of them on the 
subject of the education of females is said to be preparing for 
the press. 

Having given this brief notice of the life of Madame Cam- 
pan, which we have thought due to the memory of a woman 
of uncommon talent and virtue, we now come to our more 
immediate subject ; and passing over the account given in 
the first chapter of the domestic habits of Louis XV, and hi% 
sisters, we shall begin our notice of the work at the epoch of 
the arrival of Marie Antoinette, then only fifteen years of age, 
at the court of France. 

The marriage of Louis XVI with the Archduchess Marie 
Antoinette, was a measure intended to consolidate the alli- 
ance contracted between the courts of France and Austria in 
the year 1755. This alliance was regarded at the time, as 
the most remarkable political event, which had occurred in 
Europe for many years ; and it did in fact change entirely 
the system of mutual relations, which had been established at 
the peace of Westphalia, and had existed ever since. The 
constant aim of the Austrian government had always been jto 
extend its influence over the smaller German states, which 
lie between its territory and France ; and it was regarded as 
the peculiar office of France to resist this effort at aggrandize- 
ment, and to appear as the protector of its feeble neighbors. 
England, the natural enemy of France, entered into this sys- 
tem as the ally of Austria ; and Prussia, after she obtained 
her importance, being more in danger than any other power 
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from the encroachments of Austria, was drawn by her posi- 
tion into close connexion with France. Such were the 
general features of the system of policy, that prevailed in 
Europe for a long time after the close of the thirty years' war. 

But about the middle of the last century, the Austrian 
government, under the direction of Prince Kaunitz, one of 
the ablest statesmen that ever appeared in Europe, who was 
also well supported by the high minded and enlightened sove- 
reign then upon the throne, alarmed at the rapid progress of 
Prussia in power and greatness, and still bent upon the pro- 
ject of aggrandizement in Germany, conceived the plan of 
neutralizing the opposition of France, by forming an alliance 
with that power, to be cemented by the marriage of an Au- 
strian archduchess with a French prince. It is understood, 
that this idea was first suggested by Kaunitz to the French 
ambassador at Aix la Chapelle, during the negotiations which 
ended in the treaty of 1748. Kaunitz appeared soon after 
in person as the Austrian ambassador at the court of France ; 
and well knowing what sort of influence it was then necessary 
to employ, in order to carry a point with the French govern- 
ment, addressed himself at once to the reigning mistress 
Madame de Pompadour. Having succeeded in obtaining 
her consent, he found no great difficulty with the king, who 
had however personally very little inclination for the mea- 
sure, and the next year the treaty was concluded. By this 
manoeuvre the Austrian cabinet were not only left at liberty 
to pursue, without interruption from France, the plan which 
they were then meditating in concert with Russia of an 
attack upon the great Frederic, but actually obtained the 
assistance of France in carrying this project into effect, and 
the French armies cooperated with Austria through the whole 
seven years' war, after the feeble and inefficient manner in 
which all the operations of the government were then con- 
ducted. 

Marie Antoinette was born the same year in which this 
new political system was agreed upon between the two courts, 
and was destined from her birth to consolidate it by an alli- 
ance with the dauphin. Her education was directed with a 
view to this object, and the choice of her instructers was left 
to the French government, who appointed and sent them to 
Vienna. It happened, however, by rather a singular coinci- 
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dence of circumstances, that the party which favored this 
alliance, after predominating at court for about fifteen years, 
lost its influence a very few months after the marriage was 
effected. The system had never been much relished by the 
more intelligent and patriotic statesmen of France. It was 
regarded as an abandonment of the true national policy, and 
a mean desertion of the minor German powers, which France 
was expressly bound to protect by the treaty of Westphalia, 
as well as by a regard for her own obvious interest. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, it was said, at the very moment 
when he was crushing the Huguenots in France by force of 
arms, and hunting them out of the country like wild beasts, 
made no scruple to sacrifice his religious prejudices, and ap- 
pear in Germany as the ally and protector of the protestant 
party; and shall France at this time of day, without the 
appearance of any political inducement, give up their party 
to be devoured by Austria, merely because Prince Kaunitz 
has had the address to gain over the king's mistress ? Such 
sentiments as these were circulated in private, and gradually 
made an impresssion upon the public opinion. They also 
found their way freely to the king's ear. The secret cabinet, 
which he employed as a check upon his ministers, were de- 
cidedly anti- Austrian. The celebrated treatise of Favier on 
the general policy of Europe, which was drawn up at the time 
as a private report to the king, from this back-stair junto, is 
little else from beginning to end, than a long invective against 
the Austrian alliance. The dauphin, father of Louis XVI, 
was also a decided adherent of this party ; and it thus hap- 
pened, that this prince, who always expressed and felt a very 
high respect for his father's opinions, was early imbued with a 
strong sentiment of disinclination to the country, and probably 
the person, of his future spouse. 

This circumstance, no doubt, had a considerable effect upon 
his conduct in the early period of his marriage. Meanwhile 
the credit of the Austrian system was maintained at court 
against all opposition, by the talents and high character of the 
Duke de Choiseul, minister of foreign affairs, a statesman of 
very distinguished ability. The Duke d'Aiguillon, the osten- 
sible leader of the opposition, and a member of the Richelieu 
family, had inherited the political opinions of his great uncle 
the cardinal, without his talents, and could not contend or, 
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equal terms with his more potent antagonist, though engaged 
perhaps in reality in a better cause. Under these circum- 
stances it is a matter of doubt, which party might have finally 
carried the day, had not the scale been turned in favor of 
the anti-Austrians by the skilful employment they were able 
to make of a fortunate accident. The post of mistress be- 
came vacant by the death of Madame de Pompadour, who, 
as wt have stated, was the real founder of the Austrian alli- 
ance • and the continuance of the system after her death 
evidently depended, in a great degree, upon the disposition of 
her successor. 

The anti-Austrians had the good luck, and the address, to 
supply the king with a suitable candidate for this important 
station, in the person of the well known Madame du 
Barry ; and by means of her influence they soon effected a 
ehange of ministry. The Duke de Choiseul was removed, 
and the Duke d'Aiguillon appointed, his successor. From 
this time the union between the courts of France and Austria 
was considered as dissolved, although there was no open 
rupture. The devout and high minded Maria Theresa, 
though she had condescended to write to Madame de Pompa- 
dour with her own hand, and with the affectionate address of 
ma cousme, made no secret of her contempt for the new mis- 
tress, and thus contributed to widen the breach. This change 
in the state of affairs occurred, only six months after the mar- 
riage of Louis and Marie Antoinette had been solemnized by 
proxy at Vienna, and before the arrival of the bride in France. 
Thus upon her first entrance into her new country, this 
unfortunate princess found herself, as it were, upon hostile 
ground ; the dominant party at court, with the mistress at the 
head of it, her avowed enemies ; her friends in disgrace ; and 
her husband strongly prejudiced in secret against the alliance. 

There is much reason to suspect, that it was intended at 
this time by the court party to effect a divorce, and to send 
the archduchess back. Such a proceeding was so far from 
being without example, that a similar one actually occurred 
in France at the commencement of the same reign, when the 
Regent Duke of Orleans sent home a Spanish princess after 
she had been married by proxy to Louis XV, then an infant, 
and had actually arrived in the country. The extraordinary 
indifference of Louis to his wife's person, winch lasted foi 
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seven years, and which seems too singular to be accounted 
for by mere coldness of constitutional temperament, serves to 
confirm this opinion. The dauphiness herself, as we are 
told by Madame Campan, was satisfied of it ; and attributed 
the conduct of Louis to the advice of his anti-Austrian con- 
nexions. However this may be, it is certain that the position 
of Marie Antoinette at court, during the whole period when 
she bore the title of dauphiness, was in many respects em- 
barrassing and irksome. Her heart was bursting in secret 
with the agony of wounded pride, and neglected beauty, at 
the very time when she appeared to the dazzled optics of 
Mr Burke at Versailles, like a bright seraphic vision, ' cheer- 
ing and decorating the elevated sphere she was destined to 
move in — glittering like the morning star — full of life, and 
splendor, and joy.' 

Our learned brethren of the London Quarterly, in their 
review of the work before us, asserted, that the aversion shown 
to Marie Antoinette by a part of the court, soon after her 
arrival, had no connexion with anti-Austrian politics, but was 
merely the effect of the personal pique felt by the Duke 
d'Aiguillon, and Madame du Barry, at the neglect with 
which they were treated by the dauphiness and her mother, 
and of the machinations of the revolutionary party headed by 
the Duke of Orleans. These assertions are quite inconsistent 
with the known history of the period of which we have given 
a sketch above. The existence at that time of the Austrian 
and anti-Austrian party is as much a matter of notoriety, as 
that of the Ultras and IAberaux at present ; and the personal 
aversion shewn by the Empress Maria Theresa, and her 
daughter, to the Duke d'Aiguillon and Madame du Barry, was 
obviously the effect, and not the cause, of their political 
opinions. The empress had no aversion to mistresses in the 
abstract, or at least none that she could not conquer, when 
her interest required it, as we have seen from her correspon- 
dence with Madame de Pompadour ; and it would be hard 
to find any reason, independent of political connexions, why 
she should have treated with neglect the families of Richelieu, 
Rohan, and others, which stood quite at the head of the old 
French nobility. Nor is it at all more correct to attribute 
the unpleasant position, in which the dauphiness found her- 
self at court, to the machinations of the revolutionary party 
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The philosophers, or free thinkers, the only party then exist- 
ing, which can be identified in any degree with the subsequent 
revolutionary one, were openly patronised by the Duke de 
Choiseul, the leader of the Austrian party, who was a free 
thinker himself ; and, as far as they took any share in the 
politics of the day, were friendly and not hostile to the dau- 
phiness. 

The narrative of Madame Campan enters but little into the 
political transactions of the time, and is principally taken up 
with a description of the private occupations and amusements 
of the court. The following extracts will give the reader an 
idea of the person and character of Marie Antoinette, at the 
time of her marriage, and of the manner in which she was 
received and treated in France. 

' A superb pavilion was erected upon the frontiers, near Kell, 
lor the reception of the princess, composed of a vast hall, commu- 
nicating with two apartments ; one destined for the ladies and 
gentlemen from the court of Vienna, and the other for the attendants 
of the dauphiness, who were the Countess of Noailles, lady of 
honour ; the Duchess of Cosse, tire-woman ; four ladies of the 
palace ; the Count of Saulx-Tavannes, first gentleman usher ; the 
Count of Tesse, master of the horse ; the Bishop of Chartres, first 
chaplain ; and the officers of the body guard and pages. 

' When the dauphiness was entirely undressed, even to her body- 
linen and stockings, (a ceremony always observed on these occa- 
sions,) in order that she should not retain any thing from a foreign 
court, the doors were thrown open, and the young princess advanced. 
As soon as she saw Madame Noailles, she threw herself into her 
arms, and begged her with tears in her eyes to be her guide, direc- 
tor, and counsellor, in every thing. All were charmed with the 
airy step, and seducing smile, of this enchanting being. She united 
the brilliant French gaiety, with a certain expression of august 
serenity, while the proud bearing of her head and shoulders was 
such as became the daughter of the Caesars.' 

' The fetes, which were given at Versailles for the marriage of 
the dauphin, were very brilliant. The dauphiness arrived there 
in time to dress, after having slept at Muette, where Louis XV 
had been to receive her, and where this prince, blinded by feelings 
unworthy of a sovereign, and father of a family, had made the 
young princess, the royal family, and the ladies of the court, sup 
with Madame du Barry. 

' The dauphiness was hurt at this ; and spoke of it openly 
enough in her private circle, though she knew how to disguise her 
displeasure in public, where her deportment was perfectly proper. 

.Vein Serifs, No. 17. 2 
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' She was received at Versailles in an apartment on the ground 
floor, below that of the late queen, which was not ready till six 
months after her marriage. 

' The dauphiness, then at the age of fifteen, blooming with the 
freshness of youth, appeared more than beautiful to every eye. 
Her gait combined the imposing deportment of the princesses of 
her own house with the graces of France ; her eyes were mild, and her 
smile lovely. When she went to the chapel, from the first step that 
she took in the long gallery, she discovered at a glance, even to the 
extremity of it, the persons that she ought to salute with the regard 
due to high rank, those to whom she ought to make only a slight 
inclination of the head, and those finally who were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with a smile, and with reading in her eyes a senti- 
ment of benevolence, that consoled them for not having a right to 
other honors.' 

' Some time after the marriage festivals, the dauphiness made 
her entrance into Paris. She was received there with transports of 
joy. After having dined in the king's apartment at the Tuilleries, 
she was obliged, by the repeated cries of the crowd, who filled the 
gardens, to present herself in the balcony, in front of the great 
alley. She exclaimed, on seeing so many heads pressed together, 
with their eyes lifted towards her, '• Great God, what crowds of 
people !" " Madame," said the old Duke de Brissac, governor of 
Paris, ' without disparagement to the claims of Monseigneur the 
Dauphin, all these persons are so many lovers of yours." The Dau- 
phin took no umbrage, either at the acclamations of the people, or 
the homage paid to the dauphiness. A mortifying indifference, a 
coldness which often degenerated into rudeness, were the only sen- 
timents which he then shewed to the young princess. All her 
charms produced no effect upon bis feelings. He came, as a matter 
of duty, and placed himself in the bed of the dauphiness, where he 
often went to sleep without speaking to her. This aversion, which 
lasted a long time, was said to be the work of the Duke de ia Vau- 
guyon. 

' The dauphiness had in reality no sincere friends at court, except 
the Duke de Choiseul and his party. Would it be believed, that 
the projects formed against Marie Antoinette extended to the possi- 
bility of a divorce ? Many people, holding eminent places at court, 
have a sured me of this • and several facts occurred that confirm 
the opinion. On occasion of the journey to Fontainebleau, the 
year of the marriage, the inspector of the buildings was bribed not 
t finish the partment of the dauphin, adjoining that of the dau- 
phiness, in order that he might occupy a temporary one at the 
extremity of th castle. The dauphiness, knowing that this was the 
result of an intrigue, had the courage to complain to the king, who, 
after some severe reprimands, gave uch positive orders, that the 
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apartment was ready within a week. Every method was em- 
ployed to keep up and increase the coldness, which the dauphin 
shewed so long toward his young wife. She was deeply affected 
by it, but never permitted herself to articulate the slightest com- 
plaint. She bore in silence the neglect and contempt of her hus- 
band for charms, which every body else was commending ; and a 
few occasional tears were the only traces by which her attendants 
were able to discover her secret sorrows.' 

The portraits of Louis XVI, and of his two brothers, the 
present king and the Count d'Artois, are given by Madame 
Campan as follows. 

' Louis XVI had very good features, but rather a melanchoh 
expression of countenance. His gait was heavy, and without digni- 
ty ; his person wholly neglected, and his hair always in disorder. 
His voice, though not harsh, was far from being agreeable. When 
he was animated in speaking, it often passed at once from an ordi- 
nary tone to a very sharp one. His preceptor, the Abbe de. 
Radonvilliers, a learned and amiable man, had given him, as well 
as Monsieur, a taste for study, and the king never lost it. He 
knew the English language perfectly well. I have heard him 
several times translate the most difficult passages in the poem of 
Milton. He was well acquainted with geography, and amused 
himself with drawing and coloring maps. He was also well 
versed in history, and possessed a correct taste in poetry, especial- 
ly the drama. One day at Choisy, several ladies were railing at 
the actors for performing one of Moliere's plays. The king 
inquired why they disapproved of this choice ; and one of them 
replied, that Moliere's plays were in very bad taste ; [de tres mau- 
vais gout ;~] " mauvais ton, occasionally, if you please," said the 
king, " but as to mauvais gout, I think you will find but little of 
that in Moliere." ' 

' The king had a great love for the mechanical arts. He was 
so fond of working in iron, that he admitted into his rooms a black- 
smith's boy to assist him in hammering out locks and keys. This 
employment naturally soiled his hands; and the queen, in mv 
presence, has often reproved him pretty severely for making his 
appearance in this condition. She would have been glad to have 
him amuse himself in a different way. 

' The King observed very exactly all the rules of the church, 
particularly fasting and abstaining from meat during Lent ; but did 
not require the same rigor of others. He was really pious, but 
the spirit of the age had disposed his mind to toleration. Turgot, 
Malesherbes, and Necker, thought that a prince of so modest and 
amiable a character would willingly sacrifice the roval prerogatives to 
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the real good of his people. In fact, his feelings led him to favor 
improvement ; but his principles, his prejudices, his fears, and the 
clamors of the privileged classes, intimidated him, and led him to 
abandon the plans which, from love of the people, he had at first 
adopted. 

' Monsieur (the present king) had more dignity in his counte- 
nance than his brother ; but his person was too large, and his gait 
awkward. He loved shew and magnificence. He also cultivated 
letters with success, and occasionally inserted his verses in the 
Mercury, and other journals, under feigned names. His prodigious 
memory furnished him constantly with the happiest quotations. 
He knew by heart all the fine passages in the Latin classics, as well 
as the Latin prayers ; and all the French poets, from Racine to the 
Vaudeville of Rose and Colas. 

' The Count d'Artois had an agreeable countenance and good 
person, with a graceful and lively manner. He was, however, 
impetuous, fond of pleasure, and foppish in his dress. The Pari- 
sians recognized, with pleasure, in this prince, the gaiety and ease, 
that form the peculiar charm of the French character, and felt a real 
affection for him. 

' The queen gradually acquired an influence over the king's 
mind, and by living in society with her, and his two brothers, one 
so remarkable for fine taste and the other for vivacity, his character 
lost in some degree the rudeness, which a better education would 
have entirely prevented. This defect, however, still existed to a 
certain extent, and in spite of his extreme simplicity, the king 
sometimes gave very unpleasant answers to those who addressed 
him. The courtiers took care to avoid these remarks as far as 
possible, and were all submission in their sovereign's presence ; but 
they took their revenge in private by inventing a peculiar name to 
these coarse replies, which they called the coups de boutoir du Roi.' 

The singular taste of Louis XVI for working in iron is 
further described, in the following extract from Soulavie's 
Memoirs, copied in the notes of the work before us. 

' Above the king's private library there was an apartment con- 
taining a furnace, two anvils, and a number of iron tools, with a 
great variety of locks of different kinds made by the king. It was 
here, that the infamous Gamin, who afterwards accused the king of 
attempting to poison him, and was rewarded for the calumny by a 
pension of twelve thousand francs, had learnt him the trade of a 
locksmith. Gamin, with all his coarseness, had acquired such an 
ascendancy over the king, that he treated him as a master work- 
man does his apprentice. Gamin said to me himself, " The king 
is passionately fond of this occupation, but not wishing that the 
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queen and court should know that he employs himself in it, he 
steals away from them secretly, and comes to me to forge and file. 
We were obliged to employ a thousand stratagems to carry our 
anvils without its being known." Above the forge was an open 
terrace where the king used to sit, and observe with a large tele- 
scope the persons walking in the gardens, or passing along'the road 
!o Paris.' 

The famous affair of the diamond necklace, which is 
commonly reckoned among the immediate causes of the 
revolution, is described by Madame Campan with a degree 
of accuracy and dramatic effect corresponding with its politi- 
cal importance, and with the interest which, in the opinion of 
ladies, and we may add crowned heads, is apt to attach to 
everything connected with the subject of diamonds. This 
affair is often mentioned, but may not perhaps be familiarly 
known in its details to all our readers. As the account given 
by Madame Campan is rather too long for an extract, we 
shall add here a concise relation of the principal facts, abridged 
from the narrative before us, and from the Memoirs of the 
Abbe Georgel. The curious reader will find in the latter 
work, a very complete history of this singular transaction, 
which, independently of its connexion with the political 
events of the time, is remarkable as being probably the most 
extraordinary piece of swindling that was ever attempted. 

It seems that the queen's jeweller, Boehmer, had employ- 
ed himself for several years in making up a diamond neck- 
lace of great value and beauty, without orders from the queen, 
but with the purpose of selling it to her, when it should be 
completed. The necklace was valued at eighteen hundred 
thousand francs ; and the jeweller having finished it, repeat- 
edly proposed to the queen to make the purchase. This 
she steadily refused to do, and Boehmer after a while appear- 
ed to acquiesce in this decision, and nothing more was said 
about the matter. But after a few months had elapsed, the 
jeweller began to talk in rather a mysterious way aboul 
money due to him from the queen for diamonds. He 
addressed one or two letters to her upon the subject, and 
finally obtained an audience ; but did not succeed in explain- 
ing precisely the nature of his claim. At last he had re- 
course to Madame Campan, as the queen's confidential 
attendant, and demanded why her majesty did not pay him 
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for his necklace agreeably to her promise. This brought on 
an explanation, from which it appeared, that Boehmer con- 
ceived himself to have sold his famous diamonds to the 
queen ; and on being called upon to name the person who 
had been employed to make the purchase, he mentioned the 
Cardinal de Rohan, one of the first noblemen in France, 
who held the titular office of high chaplain, and had former- 
ly resided as ambassador at the court of Vienna. He also 
declared, that he had in his possession several notes, address- 
ed by the queen to the cardinal, in which she gave him her 
orders upon the subject. This story appeared the more extra- 
ordinary, as the Cardinal was personally in the most complete 
disgrace with the queen. His connexions were decidedly 
attached to the anti-Austrian party, and he had been placed 
at Vienna as ambassador by this party, when they obtained 
the ascendency at court, in the manner above described, 
about the time of the queen's arrival in France. His politi- 
cal connexions naturally made him obnoxious in Austria ; 
and he had also, in several ways, given particular offence to 
the empress, who, from the time of his appointment, con- 
stantly demanded his recall of the French ministry, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining it about two years after. On his 
return to France the queen refused to see him, and had not 
even spoken to him when the affair of the necklace occurred. 
Such was the person represented as the queen's confidential 
agent in the purchase of the necklace. 

Madame Campan immediatly repeated to the queen her 
conversation with Boehmer ; and a few days after, as the 
Cardinal, who resided in the palace at Versailles in his ca- 
pacity of high chaplain, was going in full dress to assist at 
some religious service, he was called into the king's cabinet, 
where the king and queen were present, and questioned by 
the former in the following manner. The dialogue is given 
by Madame Campan. 

' King. " You bought diamonds of Boehmer ?" Cardinal. " Yes 
Sire." King. " What have you done with them ?" Cardinal. " I 
thought that they had been delivered to the queen." King. 
" Who employed you to make this purchase ?" Cardinal. " The 
Countess de Lamotte Valois, who brought me a written order 
from the queen. I thought that I was rendering an agreeable 
service to her majesty by performing this commission," The 
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queen then interposed, and said to the Cardinal. " How, sir, could 
you possibly imagine, that I should choose you, to whom I have 
not spoken for eight years, to make such a purchase, and that I 
should send you the commission through such a channel ?" The 
cardinal replied, " I see that I have been cruelly duped, and I will 
pay for the necklace. I was blinded by an extreme desire to gain 
your majesty's favor, and did not see the deception. I regret it 
sincerely." He then took from his pocket a letter, purporting to be 
from the queen to Madame de Lamotte, containing the order in ques- 
tion, and signed, Marie Antoinette de France. The king took it, 
and after looking at it, said to the Cardinal, " This is neither the 
queen's hand writing nor her signature. How could a prince of 
the house of Rohan, and a high chaplain of the kingdom, be igno- 
rant that the queen signs with her christian name only ? But, sir," 
continued the king, shewing him a copy of a letter written by him- 
self to Boehmer, " did you write this letter ?" The Cardinal after 
looking it over said, " I do not recollect it." King. " Should 3'ou 
recollect it, if I were to shew you the original signed by yourself ?'' 
Cardinal. " If the letter is signed by me, it is genuine." King. 
" Let us know then, I beg of you, the meaning of this enigma. I 
do not wish to find you guilty, but rather that you may be able to 
justify yourself. What are we to understand by this transaction 
with Boehmer, these assurances, these letters ?" The Cardinal, who 
now turned pale, and was obliged to lean upon a table, replied, 
" Sire, I am too much confused now to give your majesty a satis- 
factory answer." The king then proposed to him to retire into the 
next chamber, and to draw up in writing an account of the transac- 
tion. The Gardinal retired, and after a short absence, brought 
back a written statement, which was not much more intelligible 
than his verbal answers.' 

The king then ordered him to retire ; and on quitting the 
cabinet he was arrested and conveyed at once to the Bastile. 

As the Cardinal thus admitted that he had bought the neck- 
lace in the queen's .name, and could not give any satisfactory 
account of it, the natural conclusion was, that he had appro- 
priated it to his own use. The king and queen doubtless 
gave into this suspicion the more readily, from their own 
personal disinclination to the prelate, and from their know- 
ledge of his general character. Though his fortune was 
immense, his habits were so thriftless, and disorderly, and his 
life so licentious, that he was always in want of money. Ap- 
pearances were certainly thus far very much against him j 
nor if his conduct was perfectly fair throughout, is it easy to 
see why. at the moment of his arrest, he should have sent an 
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order to his vicar general, the Abbe Georgel, to destroy his 
whole correspondence. As this order was executed at once, 
the contents of the letters that passed between him and 
Madame de Lamotte are not known ; nor does Madame 
Campan mention the import of the letter to Boehmer, with 
which the king confounded him at the interview. Madame de 
Lamotte upon her trial pretended, in reality, to throw the 
principal share of the fraud upon the Cardinal, acting in con- 
junction with a strange sort of itinerant mountebank, who 
called himself Count Cagliostro, and with whom the prelate, 
much to his honor, was in habits of intimate association. 
But notwithstanding the doubts, which might reasonably have 
been entertained at the time, of the honesty of M. de Rohan, 
it turned out from the more complete examination of the 
subject, which took place on the trial, that his eminence had 
been throughout more fool than knave ; and that this prince, 
ambassador, high chaplain, Cardinal, and so forth, had been 
lo an egregious and almost incredible extent the dupe of a 
couple of young females, one an adventurer of a very dubi- 
ous sort, and the other a common girl of the town. 

The former of these respectable personages was a hand- 
some country girl, the daughter of a common peasant, who 
succeeded in persuading the Herald's College, that she was 
descended from an illegitimate branch of the house of Valois, 
which preceded that of Bourbon on the throne of France ; 
and obtained a regular certificate to this efFect, upon the 
strength of which she took the title of Countess de Lamotte 
Valois. With this certificate and title she presented herself 
to the Cardinal de Rohan, and requested his protection, and his 
^ood offices with the royal family. The Cardinal, naturally 
credulous, was immediately interested by the fair peasant's 
' historic name,' as well as by her personal attractions, and 
insinuating manners ; and there grew up between them a 
certain degree of intimacy. He was obliged, however, to 
inform his client, that it was impossible for him to be of any 
service to her with the royal family, and he naturally expressed, 
;it the same time, the strong desire he felt to recover the good 
graces of the queen. Upon this hint the countess founded 
her projects. 

After the delay necessary to give the story a little proba- 
bility, she informed the Cardinal, that she had obtained by 
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other means an introduction to the queen, and had even been 
admitted to a most intimate and confidential intercourse with 
her majesty; that she had availed herself of this opportunity 
to remove, in some degree, the queen's unfavorable prejudices 
against the Cardinal, and had succeeded in persuading her 
to permit his eminence to send her a written justification of 
his conduct. The Cardinal caught, without reflection, at this 
seducing offer ; and immediately drew up, with infinite pains, 
an elaborate apology, which he duly delivered to Madame de 
Lamotte. Meanwhile, the latter had associated in her plot a 
person accustomed to counterfeit hand writing, and had pro- 
cured some of the queen's to serve as a model. At a proper 
interval after the Cardinal's apology had been presented, a 
letter from the queen was handed him by Madame de Lamotte, 
beautifully written upon a little sheet of fine embossed and 
gilt paper, in which her majesty informed his eminence, that 
she was perfectly satisfied with his justification, rejoiced to 
find that he was innocent, could not give him an audience just 
at present, but would as soon as possible, and strongly re- 
commended the most profound discretion. The Cardinal was 
now at the height of his wishes, and transported with raptures 
of gratitude to the queen and the countess. The elements of 
the plot being thus prepared, the action followed of itself. 
The queen very naturally had occasion from time to time for 
a sum of twenty or thirty thousand francs, for contingent 
expenses; and the readiest method to procure it was, to 
address another little gilt billet-doux to the delighted Cardinal. 
In this way the countess obtained from his eminence an 
amount of about a hundred and twenty thousand francs ; but 
feeling, probably, that this deception could not last forever, 
she determined to improve it to the utmost, while it was still 
perfect, and for this purpose cast her eyes upon the famous 
diamond necklace, then in the jewellers' hands. Her plan 
was to persuade the Cardinal, that the queen wished him to 
purchase this costly ornament ; and having received it her- 
self in the queen's name, to make her escape with it, and 
thus bring the comedy to a close. 

A letter was accordingly despatched to the Cardinal, then 
in the country, in which the queen urgently invited him to 
come directly to town, as she wished to employ him in a 
private transaction of great importance. The Cardinal arrived 
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with all possible speed, and was immediately informed of the 
intended purchase. Not wishing to proceed in such a busi- 
ness without taking all the necessary precautions, he consulted 
his friend, and oracle, Cagliostro, who dealt in prophecy, and 
who gave upon this occasion the most favorable answers, for 
which he doubtless had his reasons. After obtaining such 
positive assurances of the safety of the transaction, there 
could be of course no pretence for hesitation ; and the Cardi- 
nal proceeded to make the purchase. The jewellers were to 
receive their money in instalments of three hundred thousand 
francs, and as the queen was represented as short of cash, 
the Cardinal consented to provide for the first instalment 
himself. 

It was impossible, however, while this business was in pro- 
gress, to avoid the occasional recurrence of some suspicious 
circumstances, which would have undeceived any other man, 
and which seemed to distress the Cardinal. His eminence 
was more especially uneasy at the queen's long delay in 
granting him the promised interview. In order to remove all 
these doubts, and to keep his faith firm, and lively, at this 
last critical, moment, (for the necklace had not yet been 
delivered,) it was concluded, that the queen should give him a 
meeting in the garden of the palace at Versailles. For this 
purpose, the countess employed the agency of one of the frail 
fair ones of the Palais Royal, whom she had noticed in her 
walks, as remarkable for a strong personal resemblance to the 
queen. This young lady was invited to represent the queen 
in a very innocent joke, which was to be played off, at her 
majesty's desire, upon one of her courtiers ; and being natu- 
rally fond of sport, and well paid besides, she consented with 
great readiness. The meeting was accordingly arranged, 
all due precaution being taken to make the deception as 
complete as possible. The pretended queen received his 
eminence in the evening, and in a dark alley of the garden, 
gave him her hand to kiss, assured him that he should soon 
be restored to public favor, and then, after a moment's conver- 
sation, retired abruptly at a concerted signal, telling the Cardi- 
nal, that Madame and the Count d'Artois, were approaching, 
and that they should be discovered. The Cardinal rejoined 
his companion, quite charmed with the queen's affability, and 
quite in despair at the unlucky interruption of so agreeable 
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an interview. To make a long story short, the delusion was 
kept up by these, and other means, until the necklace was 
finally delivered, and indeed for a long time after. Had the 
parties to the fraud been a little more circumspect, they 
might all have placed themselves, without difficulty, beyond the 
reach of punishment. But what with their negligence, and 
what with the vigilance of the French police, then under the 
administration of the celebrated M. de Santines, they were 
all apprehended, and brought with the Cardinal to a formal 
trial before the parliament of Paris. 

We have not room to enter at length into the details of this 
curious process. The parliament seems to have done sub- 
stantial justice to the parties, who were all acquitted excepting 
the pretended countess, and her immediate accomplices in 
counterfeiting the queen's hand, and concealing the diamonds. 
The Cardinal, in particular, was fully exonerated of any crimi- 
nal intention ; but such was the hatred of the queen for this 
unfortunate prelate, that she could not be made to feel the 
justice of the sentence ; or to abandon her persuasion, that 
the whole proceeding was a plot arranged by the Cardinal, in 
order to avenge himself upon her, for her neglect of him, by 
exposing her to the suspicion of being herself a party to this 
disgraceful transaction. No sooner was his eminence released 
from the Bastille, than he was exiled by a lettre de cachet to 
his estates, where he staid till the revolution came on, and 
induced him to emigrate with the others. 

The heiress of Valois was sentenced to be branded on the 
shoulder, and confined for life in the house of correction. 
'When she was brought before the judges,' says a writer 
quoted in the work before us, ' and informed of the fate that 
awaited her, she was seized with such a paroxysm of rage 
that she fell into violent convulsions. She rolled upon the 
floor shrieking most fearfully ; and it was with difficulty that 
she could be transported to the court yard to undergo her 
punishment. When she saw the executioner make ready the 
machine for branding, she caught hold of his collar, and bit 
his hands with such force, that she took a piece out. She 
then fell again into still more violent convulsions than before, 
and it was no easy matter to fix the hot iron upon her shoul- 
ders. Her shrieks and curses continued till she was lodged 
in the house of correction. She staid here about nine month?. 
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and then made her escape, either by connivance of the 
government, or by gaining one of the keepers. It was 
thought at the time that she took the latter course ; and it 
was reported in Paris, that the goaler, when he opened the 
door to let her out, said to her, with more wit than generally 
belongs to that class of persons — " Farewell, Madame, where- 
ever you go I have no doubt you will be re-marked." ' 

Thus ended the famous tragi-comedy of the diamond 
necklace. The only serious thing about it was the injurious 
effect upon the queen's reputation of her connexion, however 
involuntary and substantially innocent, with so unfortunate a 
business; and especially of the infamous libels upon her, 
which Madame de Lamotte published in England, after her 
escape from the house of correction. 

Having had occasion to mention the Cardinal de Rohan, 
and his friend the Abbe Georgel, we shall add here an 
extract from the Abbe's Memoirs, in which he describes a 
very singular occurrence, that happened to him, during the 
residence of the Cardinal as French ambassador at the court 
of Vienna, where he was employed at the time himself as 
secretary of the embassy. 

' Some time before the ambassador's departure, a singular inci- 
dent happened, which led to the most important discoveries, and 
furnished us with the opportunity of rendering some very consider- 
able services to the government. 

' Upon my return home one night, the porter handed me a seal- 
ed note, with my address upon it, containing the following words ; 
" Meet me to night at a certain place (naming it) on the rampart, 
and you will hear something of great consequence." The mysteri- 
ous manner in which this invitation was conveyed, and the time 
and place of the proposed meeting, made it appear somewhat 
hazardous. But knowing that I had no enemies, and not wishing 
to let slip an opportunity of aiding in the public service, I made no 
scruple of repairing to the appointed spot, having, however, taken 
the precaution to station two trusty attendants in the neighbor- 
hood, who were to come to my assistance, at a concerted signal. 1 
found at the rendezvous a man disguised in a cloak and mask. 
He gave me some papers, and said with a counterfeited voice, " You 
have gained my confidence, and I wish to be of use to the embassy. 
These papers will shew you what I can do for you. If you intend 
to avail yourself of my services, meet me tomorrow night at the 
same hour, and at another place, (naming it,) and bring me a thou- 
sand ducats." ' 
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' I returned home, and immediately examined the papers, which 
I found to my great surprise and satisfaction, contained documents 
discovered by the secret cabinet of Vienna, which was the best 
served in Europe. This cabinet, by an understanding with the 
foreign post offices, habitually obtained copies of all the important 
papers that passed through them, and it had the means of decy- 
phering them, however complicated and difficult the cypher might 
be. Among the papers handed me were copies of the despatches 
of M. de Vergennes, our ambassador at Stockholm, of the Marquis 
du Pons at Berlin, and of the private correspondence of the King 
of Prussia with his secret agents at Paris and Vienna, to whom he 
communicated his real views, and whose mission was wholly un- 
known to his ostensible ministers. This cabinet had also discover- 
ed the private correspondence of Louis XV with his secret agents 
at foreign courts, which was also entirely unknown to his ministers, 
especially to the minister of foreign affairs. This correspondence 
was under the direction of the Prince de Conti, and afterwards of 
the Count de Broglie, who employed as secretaries, Favier, well 
known for his political writings, and Dumouriez. The ambassa- 
dors were not all in the secret, and the Prince de Rohan was of 
this number, being a personal enemy of the Count de Broglie. 
But among the papers delivered, I found copies of the Count's cor- 
respondence with M. de Vergennes decyphered. 

' I made haste to inform the ambassador of these important dis- 
coveries, and laid before him the specimens I had received. He 
was quite delighted, as may well be supposed, more especially as 
he labored at court under the suspicion of being more intent upon 
pleasure than business. The next day, I repaired again to the 
rendezvous with the man in the mask, and gave him the thousand 
ducats. He handed me other papers, still more interesting than the 
first ; and during the whole period of my stay at Vienna, he con- 
tinued to supply me with information. I met him regularly twice 
every week, and always at midnight. The affair was kept an 
entire secret between the ambassador, myself, and a single secreta- 
ry of tried discretion, who copied the papers. These were after- 
wards returned to our friend in the mask.' 

The first partition of Poland took place during, the embassy 
of the Cardinal de Rohan at Vienna ; and as it was so clear- 
ly the interest of France to oppose this measure, if necessary, 
by actual force, it has sometimes been thought, that the 
French cabinet could not have been made acquainted with 
the negotiations, that were privately carried on between the 
three powers upon this subject; and the blame has been 
jhrown upon the Cardinal, who being a young and dissolute 
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nobleman, has been supposed not to have supplied his court 
with proper information. The question, whether or not the 
French government were really apprized of the plot in sea- 
son to defeat it, is discussed by Schoell in his History of Trea- 
ties, vol. xiv. p. 72 ; and is touched upon by the writer of a 
late very able article on the partition of Poland in the Edin- 
burgh Review. It is rather remarkable, however, that neither 
of these writers adverts, in connexion with this subject, to the 
singular circumstance, described in the above extract from 
the Abbe Georgel, although they mention the Abbe's Memoirs. 
It is known that the Cardinal himself, at a subsequent period 
of his life, declared that he was constantly, and accurately 
informed of the most secret transactions of the Austrian cabi- 
net, at the time of the partition, and regularly transmitted the 
information to the Duke d'Aiguillon, whose imbecility and 
ignorance of business prevented him from taking advantage 
of. it. This statement of the Cardinal, of the extent of his 
intelligence, seems to agree very well with the description 
given by Georgel, of the nature of the communications made 
to him by his friend in the mask, and would lead us to sup- 
pose, that he was in possession of this source of information 
at the time of the partition. In this case there would be no 
doubt, that the Cardinal was fully and accurately informed 
upon the matter. Soulavie also affirms expressly, that the 
Cardinal, by means of his secret agents in the Austrian cabi- 
net, transmitted to his government the most authentic and 
important documents respecting the first negotiations about 
the partition of Poland. 

On the other hand, it may be remarked, that the Cardinal 
did not arrive at Vienna as ambassador, till the 6th of January 
1772 ; that the Austrian cabinet gave their formal assent to 
the partition, by an act signed the 19th of February of the 
same year ; and that the first treaty of partition, between the 
three Powers, was signed at St Petersburgh, on the 5th of 
August next following. Now the Cardinal was recalled from 
Vienna in July 1774, and the Abbe Georgel mentions, in the 
above extract, that the communication with his friend in the 
mask began some time before the Cardinal's departure, a desig- 
nation of time, which can hardly be supposed to allude to the 
first six months of his residence. It remains, therefore, a 
matter of doubt, whether the Cardinal obtained his information 
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of the partitioning intrigue through the channel of the man in 
the mask. Schoell states, that a certain Mr Barth, at that 
time attached to the embassy, took the credit of the discove- 
ry, and pretended that he had communicated it to the ambas- 
sador. Schoell, also, states that he had seen letters written 
by this Barth, from Vienna, to his private correspondents, 
under date of February and March 1772, in which the par- 
ticulars of the negotiations are mentioned. On the strength 
of these letters, both Schoell, and the writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review, seem disposed to allow Barth the credit he 
claimed. It may be remarked, however, that as Barth was 
probably the person mentioned by Georgel, as employed in 
copying the communications of the man in the mask, he 
might have obtained from them the information which he 
gave to his correspondents, if we suppose these communica- 
tions to have taken place as early as the partition. 

The claim of Barth to the honor of the discovery, there- 
fore, rests, after all, in a great measure, upon the degree of 
credit that may attach to his own assertion, which is in some 
degree inconsistent with the combined statements of Georgel 
and Soulavie. As to the general question, there is very little 
doubt, that the court of France were fully informed on the 
subject, while the negotiations were still pending. Dumou- 
riez, who was about this time employed as a French agent 
in Poland, states in his Memoirs, that he learnt, as early as 
the year 1770, from intercepted letters, that a partition was 
in agitation, and transmitted the information to his court, 
accompanied by a map of Poland, in which the shares of the 
three Powers were marked out in colors, nearly in the manner 
in which they were afterwards actually limited. He sup- 
poses, that this measure was agreed upon in general terms at 
the personal interviews of the Emperor Joseph II and 
Frederick, at Neisse and Neustadt^ in 1769 and 1770 ; and 
diis supposition has certainly great internal probability; 
although Dohm, in his very candid and judicious Memoirs, 
attempts to invalidate it, and attaches but little importance to 
the evidence of Dumouriez. We have been led to make 
these remarks, by the connexion between the subject, and the 
curious incident related in the above extract from Georgel. 
We may add, that the corruption and imbecility of the French 
government at this time, are too notorious to make it neces- 
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sary to account for their obvious neglect of their own interest, 
by supposing their ignorance of the pending negotiations, 
which, if real, would only have been another result of the 
same general cause. The administration of the Duke de 
Choiseul formed, to a certain extent, an exception to this 
remark ; and it is well known, that when Louis XV heard of 
the partition, he said to those about him, in reference to this 
minister, ' If the other had been here now, we should not have 
»een this.' 

We have dwelt principally on the part of the work before 
us, which describes the earlier events of the life and reign of 
the Queen of France, because they are less publicly known, 
and are also more agreeable to contemplate, than the bloody 
scenes of the revolution. The work forms, however, a very 
valuable addition to the history of this latter period, and will 
be regarded by the future historian, as the most authentic 
source of information upon the private character and conduct 
of Marie Antoinette. Madame Campan continued with her 
royal mistress, till the tenth of August ; and after the emigra- 
tion of the nobility had removed from about the person of the 
king and queen almost all their immediate attendants of a 
higher rank, she, with her family, took their places, and asso- 
ciated upon a footing of the most unreserved confidence with 
the royal family. She was, therefore, able to give a complete 
picture of the interior of the Tuilleries at this interesting 
crisis ; and as she has judiciously omitted, in a great measure, 
the detail of facts before publicly known, the narrative is 
almost wholly new. 

It is impossible to read the accounts of this period, without 
feeling the fullest conviction, that, whatever may have been 
the general and remote causes of the revolution, the imme- 
diate form of it was determined by the personal weakness of 
the king. Occasions repeatedly offered themselves, when a 
slight exertion of vigor on his part, would have given an 
entirely different turn to subsequent events. To mention 
only one of the more remarkable ; if the king had permitted 
his escort of cavalry to charge the populace, when they first 
attempted to arrest him at Varennes, he might, without the 
least question, have effected his escape, and the revolution 
would have taken another course. When this was proposed 
to him, he inquired whether the action would be warm, and 
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being told that it would, refused to allow the charge, having 
resolved from the beginning, that the blood of his subjects 
should never be shed on his account. The queen, whose 
character was of a higher order, felt, and lamented, the want 
of energy in the king, but could do nothing to remedy the 
evil. The occasional attempts, which she made for this pur- 
pose, only rendered her the peculiar object of the popular 
odium ; and sometimes precipitated the progress of events. 
Thus, by persuading the king to put his veto upon the banish- 
ment of the priests, a measure which, under the circumstances, 
could not possibly do any real good, she in fact gave occasion 
to the resignation of the ministers that followed, and to the 
subsequent bursts of popular fury, on the 20th of July, and 
10th of August. The following very just remarks were 
addressed to Madame Campan, by the queen herself, in 
relation to the king's character, and her own position, and 
show how correct a judgment she had formed of both. 

' The king, said she, is no coward ; on the contrary, he has a 
great deal of passive courage ; but he is crushed to the earth by a 
mauvaise honte, a distrust of himself, which proceeds as much from 
education as character. He is afraid to give orders, and especially 
to address a number of persons together. He lived to the age of 
twenty one under the eye of Louis XV, and in a state of constraint 
and uneasiness. This circumstance augmented his natural timidity. 
As things now stand, an occasional address to the Farisians, well 
timed, and well spoken, would have a most beneficial effect ; but 
the king cannot bring himself to articulate a word. The printed 
addresses, which they advise us to circulate, only make matters 
worse. For myself, I could act with vigor ; I could shew myself, 
if necessary, on horseback ; but to w hat effect ? There would be 
at once a general cry of Austrian influence, and female manage- 
ment; and by exhibiting myself, I should make the king appear 
insignificant. In a case like this, a queen consort must be quiet, 
and prepare to die.' 

At this disastrous epoch, the king sunk at times into com- 
plete discouragement. Once he passed ten days in succession 
without uttering a word, even to his family, excepting the few 
that were necessary in a game of trictrac, which he played 
every day after dinner with his sister, Madame Elizabeth. 
The queen finally roused him from this lethargy of despair, 
by throwing herself at his feet, and suggesting every motive 
<hat could alarm and affect him. She reminded him of the 
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love and duty, which he owed to his family ; and even told 
him, that if they must perish, they ought to die with honor, 
and not wait, and let their enemies come and strangle them 
both, upon the floor of their apartments. If, as is observed 
by an ancient writer, a ' brave man struggling with the storms 
of fate, and greatly falling, with a falling state,' is a sight 
worthy of the gods, it must also be admitted, that there are 
few objects more painful to contemplate than a good, but 
weak man, placed in circumstances to which his character is 
unequal, and involving himself, his friends, and his country, 
in one common ruin, by the mere exercise of the same quali- 
ties, that, in a different position, would have procured him 
universal esteem and love. 

The following anecdote strongly illustrates the contrast that 
existed between the characters of the king and queen. 

' The two body guards, who had been wounded on the 6th of 
October, at her majesty's door, were Messieurs du Repaire and Mio- 
mandu de Sainte Marie. On that terrible occasion the second of 
these gentlemen took the place of the first, after the latter was dis- 
abled. He afterwards resided at Paris, in habits of intimate asso- 
ciation with another of the guards, named Bernard, who was 
wounded the same day, in another part of the castle. These two 
officers were insulted, as they were walking together in the Palais 
Royal, and the queen thought that it would not be safe for them to 
remain at Paris. She commanded me to write to M. Miomandu, 
and request him to call upon me at eight o'clock in the evening, 
that I might advise him, from her, to leave the city. She also 
desired me to offer him any sum of money, for which he might 
have occasion, not as a reward for his services, but as a friendly 
aid from a sister to a brother. M. Bernard was invited to accom- 
pany him on this visit. 

' At the time fixed, the two guards came to my apartment in 
the palace. They accepted about two hundred louis each. A 
few moments after their arrival, the queen entered the room, 
accompanied by the king and Madame Elizabeth. The king 
remained standing before the chimney, the queen and Madame 
Elizabeth sat upon the sofa, I stood behind them and the guards, 
facing the king. The queen then said to them, that the king had 
wished to see, before their departure, two of his subjects who had 
given such proofs of their courage, and attachment to his person. 
Miomandu replied in the language naturally suggested by So flat- 
tering an address. Madame Elizabeth spoke of the king's sensi- 
bility. The queen then spoke to them again on the subject of 
their departure. All this time the king kept silence, although his 
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emotion was visible, and the tears were starting in his eyes. The 
queen then arose, and the king went out, followed by his sister. 
The queen stopped a moment, and said to me in the recess of a 
window, " I regret that I brought the king here, and I am sure that 
Elizabeth thinks as I do. If the king had said to those brave 
fellows a quarter of what he feels for them, they would have been 
in raptures ; but he cannot overcome his timidity." ' 

The following details are given by Madame Campari re- 
specting the life and opinions of her brother, M. Genet, so 
well known to the American public by his diplomatic mission 
to this country. 

< My brother began his diplomatic career with favorable pros- 
pects. At the age of eighteen he was attached to the embassy at 
Vienna, and at twenty was appointed first secretary of legation al 
London, after the peace of 1783. Soon after this he addressed a 
Memoir to M. de Vergennes, intended to shew the impolicy of the 
treaty of commerce, which was concluded at that time with England. 
This Memoir gave offence to M. de Calonne, and especially to 
M. Gerard de Rayneval, principal secretary in the department. 
But as the minister, M. de Vergennes, was known to be my 
brother's protector, all was well as long as he lived. After his 
death, M. de Montmorin, his successor, who was wholly unac- 
quainted with the details of the office, was obliged to depend very 
much upon M. de Rayneval. Under the influence of the latter, a 
bureau, which had been placed under my brother's direction, was 
suppressed, and he was left without employment. He departed for 
St Petersburgh with strong personal recommendations to the 
minister at that court, Count de Segur, and through his influence 
was appointed secretary of that legation. After his return from 
Russia, he was named minister to the United States by the party 
of the Gironde, then dominant. Soon after, however, he was re- 
called by the faction of Robespierre, which obtained the ascendency 
on the 31st of May 1793, and was commanded to appear at the 
bar of the Convention, that is, to mount the scaffold. His crime 
consisted in having executed the instructions, which he received 
from the ruling faction at his departure. Vice President Clinton, 
then governor of New York, offered my brother an asylum in his 
house, and the hand of his daughter Cornelia. He established 
himself in America, and has lived there ever since, much respected 
as a wealthy cultivator, and a valuable citizen. 

' My brother left Versailles, when he went to Russia, with a 
feeling of strong indignation, at having lost an honorable provision 
for life, because he had written, with the best intentions, a Memoir, 
which subsequent events proved to be as judicious as it was well 
meant. After his appointment to Petersburgh, I perceived front 
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various hints in his letters, that he was inclining to the new opi- 
nions, and was just beginning to feel some alarm upon the subject, 
when he wrote me a letter, in which he avowed explicitly that he 
had embraced the constitutional party; that the king, when he 
accepted the constitution himself, had given him his orders to that 
effect ; and that he should execute these orders with sincerity, 
because all disguise in such a case would be fatal. He also thought 
it for the king's interest to look only to the interior of France, and 
not to trust at all to foreign powers, who would always be governed 
by their own reasons of state. He added, that he should serve the 
constitutional king with the same zeal, as heretofore the absolute 
one ; and begged me to inform the queen of his intentions and 
opinions. Upon receiving this letter, I immediately entered the 
queen's apartment, and handed it to her. She read it with atten- 
tion, and then said to me, " This letter is the production of a dis- 
contented and ambitious young man. I know that you are not of 
his opinions, and you need not be afraid of losing my confidence." 
I offered to desist from all correspondence with my brother, but she 
said that this would be dangerous ; and I then proposed to com- 
municate to her the letters which should pass between us ; to which 
she consented. I strongly dissuaded my brother from the resolu- 
tion which he had adopted, transmitting my letters by safe private 
hands. He always answered by the post, and touched only on 
domestic affairs. 

' Once, however, he wrote me, that he shoidd never notice my 
observations on political topics. " Serve your august mistress," said 
he, " with the unlimited devotion which you owe her, and let us 
both do our duty. I will only remind you, that the mists which 
rise from the Seine sometimes obstruct the view of Paris, even 
from the Tuilleries ; and thus 1, perhaps, can observe this immense 
capital more correctly from my position in Russia." The queen 
said, after reading this letter, " Perhaps he is right. Who can say 
what should be done, in a case so disastrous as our own." ' 

The recall of M. Genet, which is here attributed entirely 
to the change of parties in France, must have taken place at 
the same time, if this event had not occurred, as it had been 
formally demanded by the American government. The 
usage of nations makes it necessary to comply with such de- 
mands, supposing them even to be unreasonable, which was 
not the case here. It is probable, that he did not go beyond 
the tenor of his instructions, in his proceedings in this country, 
however violent and unjustifiable. His government and 
himself were equally under the influence of a sincere, poli- 
tical fanaticism, equivalent in its effects to actual insanity. 
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Genet, however, whose temper was naturally violent, and 
whose zeal in the cause was fired by a sense of supposed 
personal injustice, suffered by himself under the operation of 
ihe old system, was not likely to soften the harshness of his 
orders by his mode of interpretation and execution. He- 
seems to have been at bottom a sincere and good hearted, as 
well as a pretty able man ; and it may be mentioned, as rather 
a singular fact, that a person possessed of so many valuable 
qualities, should have succeeded in making himself obnoxious 
as a diplomatic agent to two governments, so differently con- 
stituted, as those of Russia and the United States, and that 
his recall should have been formally demanded by both. He 
mentions in one of his printed letters to Mr Jefferson, that 
the Empress Catherine insisted upon this, and declared, that 
if her request was not complied with immediately, she would 
herself give him an escort to the boundary. 

It is time, however, to close our extracts from this very 
interesting publication. We shall only add the passage in 
which Madame Campan describes the attack upon the palace, 
on the 10th of August 1792 ; at which she was present her- 
self, and in imminent danger of her life. Much light has 
lately been thrown upon the immediate causes of this event, 
by the publication last year in France, of the posthumous 
Memoirs of Barbaroux, who claims the honor of having him- 
self planned and directed the whole affair. We shall, per- 
haps, avail ourselves of a future opportunity to lay before our 
readers a notice of his very curious work. At present our 
concern is with Madame Campan, whose account of the 
transactions of the 10th of August is as follows. 

' At length the terrible day of the 10th of August arrived. The 
evening before, Petion (then mayor of Paris) informed the Assembly, 
that an insurrection was preparing in the suburbs for the next 
morning, that the alarm bell would ring at midnight, and that he 
was afraid that he had not the means of quelling the disturbance. 
The Assembly passed to the order of the day. Petion, however, 
gave orders to repulse force by force. Mandat, the commandant 
of the national guards, received these orders, and, being thus con- 
firmed in his attachment to the king's person, by what he consider- 
ed his duty to his country, he exhibited, throughout, the most 
perfect fidelity. At nine in the evening, I was present at the 
king's supper. While his majesty was giving me several orders, 
we heard a great noise at the door of the apartment. I went to 
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ascertain the reason, and found the two sentinels, posted there, 
engaged in a political discussion. One asserted, that the king was 
a part of the constitution, and that he would defend him at the 
peril of his life ; the other held, that he was an obstacle in the way 
of the only constitution consistent with liberty. They were ready 
to cut each others' throats. When I returned, the king insisted on 
being informed what was doing, and after I had told him, the 
queen remarked, that she was not surprized at it, and that more 
than half the guard were jacobins. 

' At midnight the alarm bell was rung. The Swiss stood in 
military order, as firm as rocks. Their silence contrasted strongly 
with the perpetual bustle kept up by the national guard. The 
king communicated to M. de J. an officer in the general staff, the 
plan of defence, which had been prepared by General Viomenil. 
After this private conference with the king, M. de J. said to me, 
" Put your jewels and money in your pockets, the danger is immi- 
nent, and we have no means of defence. Nothing could save us 
but personal energy in the king, and that is the only virtue in which 
he is deficient." At one o'clock past midnight the queen, and 
Madame Elizabeth went to repose on a sofa, in a lower apartment, 
in which the windows opened upon the court of the Tuilleries. 
The queen told me, that the king had refused to wear a stuffed 
waistcoat, as a protection to his person. He had consented to put 
it on the 14th of July, when he was going to the public ceremony 
of the Federation, and where he might have been attacked by an 
assassin. But on this occasion, when his friends were to meet 
the revolutionary party in battle, he thought it cowardly to take 
any such precautions. 

' At this time Madame Elizabeth, who had taken off a part of 
her dress, in order to rest more at ease on the sofa, shewed me a 
carnelion pin which she wore in her handkerchief. The device 
was a bunch of lilies, with the legend, oblivion of offences — for- 
giveness of injuries. " I fear," said the virtuous princess, " that 
this maxim has but little weight with our enemies, but we must not 
respect it the less for that ourselves." The queen commanded me 
to sit by her side. The two princesses could not sleep, and were 
conversing mournfully upon their situation, when we heard the 
report of a musket in the court. " There is the first shot," said 
the queen, " but, unhappily, it will not be the last. Let us go to 
the king." The queen commanded me to attend her, and some of 
her women followed. 

'At four o'clock, the queen came out of the king's apartment, 
and told us that she had no hope whatever ; that M. Mandat had 
been assassinated as he was going to the City Hall for fresh orders, 
and that they were carrying his head upon a pike, about the streets. 
It was now day light. ' The king, the queen, and Madame Eliza- 
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beth, the dauphin, and young princess, came down to review the 
national guard. A few of the soldiers cried, vive le roi. I was at 
a window, looking upon the garden ; and I saw some of the artillery 
men leave their ranks, and approaching the king, clench their fists 
in his face, with the most insulting language, before the attendants 
could repulse them. The king was as pale as death. The royal 
family then returned to the castle, and the queen said to me, that 
all was lost ; that the king had shewn no personal firmness, and 
that the review had done more harm than good. 

' I was standing in the billiard room with my companions, when 
M. d'Hervilly appeared with a drawn sword in his hand, and 
called upon the servant in attendance to admit the nobility of 
France. About two hundred persons entered this room, which 
was the one next to that where the family were ; and other persons 
occupied the rooms adjoining. Some of these were, in fact, noble- 
men, others had but slight pretensions on the score cf birth, but 
gave proofs on this occasion of real nobility. All were badly 
armed, and some in so ludicrous a manner, that even at this disas- 
trous moment, the rest, with true French levity, could not help 
smiling at their expense. One of the king's equerries, and a page, 
were armed with the two legs of a pair of tongs, which they had 
found in the anti-chamber, and separated. The best provided had 
only swords and pistols. At this time the insurgents were swarm- 
ing in troops from all the suburbs, armed with pikes and cutlasses, 
and filled the Place de Carousel, and all the neighboring streets. 
The bloody Marseillais were in front, with their cannon pointed 
at the castle. At this extremity, the king's council sent M. de 
Joly, the minister of justice, to the Assembly to demand a deputa- 
tion of the members for the protection of the king's person. The 
Assembly passed to the order of the day. 

' At eight o'clock the officers of justice came to the Tuilleries, 
and M. Roederer, the attorney general, finding that the guard 
within the palace were ready to join the assailants without, request- 
ed a private interview with the king. The queen was also present. 
He then told them, that they, with their family and attendants, 
must inevitably perish, unless they took refuge immediately in the 
hall of the National Assembly. The queen made some opposition 
at first, but the attorney reminded her, that she was assuming the 
responsibility of her own life, and that of every body in the palace, 
and she said no more. The king then consented to go to the Assem- 
bly. As he went out, he said to the ministers, and others about 
him, " Come, gentlemen, there is nothing more to be done here." 
The queen, on leaving the king's cabinet, said to me, " Wait in my 
apartment, where I will meet you ; if not, I will send for you to 
meet me, God knows where." ' 
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{ I leave it to the historian to describe the public events of this 
memorable day, and shall only mention some of the fearful scenes 
that were exhibited within the palace, after the king left it. The 
assailants did not know of the king's departure, nor did the guard 
on the other side of the castle. Had this fact been known, the siege 
would not probably have taken place. 

' The Marseillais at first drove from their posts several soldiers 
of the Swiss guard, who made no resistance, and they even shot 
some of them. This proceeding roused the indignation of the offi- 
cers, and they ordered a battalion to fire. The assailants retreated 
for a moment, but soon returned with fresh fury. The Swiss, who 
were only eight hundred in number, retired into the palace. The 
mob immediately commenced an attack upon the building, and soon 
succeeded in forcing a passage into it with their cannon. The 
Swiss were nearly all massacred, as were also a great part of the 
noblemen, in attendance. The assassins finally arrived at the door 
of the queen's apartment, where several ladies were assembled. 
These would probably have all perished, had not a soldier arrived 
at that moment, with orders from Petion to spare the women. I 
was myself exposed, by accident, to a still more imminent danger 
than any of the others. At the moment when the mob were about 
entering the queen's apartment, I looked round for my sister, and 
not seeing her in the confusion of the moment, although she was 
there, I went up stairs into another room, where I supposed she 
must have taken refuge ; intending to persuade her to come down, 
that we might be together. I did not find her in this room, where 
there was no one, excepting our two chamber maids, and one of the 
queen's two heydukes, a fellow of enormous stature, and a truly 
martial aspect. He was sitting on a bed, and looked very pale. 
I said to him, " Take care of yourself; the footmen, and our ser- 
vants have made their escape already." " I cannot," replied the 
man, " I am dead with fright." While he was uttering these 
words, a troop of the assailants rushed hastily up stairs, and into 
the room. They fell at once upon this man, and I saw him mur- 
dered. 

' I flew to the stairs, followed by the women, and the assassins 
left the heyduke to pursue us. The stair case was very narrow, 
and the women who were behind me, throwing themselves at the 
feet of their pursuers, and seizing their sabres, kept them at bay for 
a moment. One of them had just reached me, and I felt his hand 
grasping the top of my dress behind, when some one cried from 
below, What are you doing up there ? The horrible fellow, who 
was about to massacre me, answered with a hem ! the sound of 
which I shall never forget. The other voice added, Do not hill 
the women. I was kneeling, and my executioner then released me, 
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saying, Get up, you jade, and thank the nation for your life. 
The coarseness of his language did not prevent me from feeling a 
sentiment of inexpressible pleasure, arising as much from the love 
of life, as from the thoughts of seeing my son and friends again. 
A moment before, I did. not think, so much of death, as of the pain 
which I was about to suffer. It is not often that any one is so near 
dying and escapes. I can add, that my senses were all in com- 
plete activity, and that I heard every thing the assassin said, as if 
I had been an unconcerned spectator.' 

Madame Campan, after giving these details, proceeds to 
relate the farther particulars of her escape, and of her meet- 
ing with the queen in the convent, where the royal family 
were lodged until they were transferred to the temple ; but 
we have no room for any more extracts or remarks. We 
strongly recommend the work to all, who may have an op- 
portunity of reading it, as one of the most authentic, judicious, 
and interesting publications, that have yet appeared on the, 
subject of which it treats. 



Art. II. — Collections, Topographical, Historical, and Bio- 
graphical, relating principally to New Hampshire. Vol. 
I. Concord, N. H. Hill & Moore, 1822. 

The object of this work, the publication of which com- 
menced two years ago, is to collect and examine the accounts 
of Indian wars ; to present before the public whatever may 
be found remarkable concerning them ; to give topographical 
and civil sketches of different towns in New Hampshire ; 
and to preserve, in an authenticated and durable form, bio- 
graphical notices of the eminent men of that state. 

This design is of a nature fitted to secure the approbation 
of all persons, who feel an interest in antiquarian pursuits, 
who wish to see the transmission of early records, and pre- 
serve the long remembrance of early deeds. It is pleasant 
to dwell on the memory of the past ; it is natural for men to 
look back on the sources of time, and in the lives of their 
ancestry, more than anywhere else, to seek for the develope- 
ment of the principles of our nature, and to mark the conduct 
of those, who now exist only in the recollections of their 
descendants, as they were situated in times of difficulty, and 
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